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There is some uncertainty as to what happened during the next
few months, but a record of the Church of England Diocesan school
in Hongkong shows that Sun "joined the school as a day boy in
November 1883 and left in December of the same year. There is
no information as to why he left the school."21 Four months later he
was enrolled as a pupil of Queen's College, Hongkong, and remained
there for two and a half years. The period of four months between
the two schools is blank, but Lyon Sharman makes the interesting
conjecture that during December 1883, Sun Tao-chuan died, and
that Tai-cheong returned home for the necessary period of mourn-
ing. There is a great deal of ceremony in Chinese mourning and
even in village life, where economic factors make the more elaborate
ceremonies of the rich impossible, the son of a dead man is expected
'to wear sackcloth without hem or border, for seven times seven
days. The rituals connected with death are hallowed by the teaching
of Confucius and the sages but they are redolent of superstitions;
as, to be sure, are most of the funeral customs of so-called Christian
countries. To Tai-cheong, with his vigorous dislike of idolatry and
superstitions, the funeral of his father must have called for some
compromise and it served, probably, as a tug-back towards the
powerful customs of his people against which lolani had pulled to
such purpose.
How it was that Tai-cheong mst the school fees when he resumed
his studies after his father's death is not known, but Ah Mi, now
head of the family, sent money home and some of it must have been
allowed to the younger brother. Queen's College took Chinese boys
up to matriculation, though it was not until 1912 that Hongkong
University was established. A striking feature of Queen's College
was an insistence on education in Chinese as well as in occidental
subjects; any pupil failing to reach the required standard in Chinese
was not moved up to a higher class, no matter how successful he
might be in English, mathematics and similar Western subjects. So
it was that Tai-cheong increased the knowledge of the classics he
had picked up in Choyhung village school.
Tai-cheong lived in lodgings, on the second floor of an unpre-
tentious building, the ground floor of which was used as a Chinese
boys* school. Several other Chinese, who were probably students,
shared his humble quarters. The floor above was the home of a
colporteur of an American Bible Society and of a young missionary,
named Charles R. Hager, who had arrived recently from America.
Naturally Hager,  struggling with the language  barrier,  was